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Cover Picture—Washington School, Clinton, Illinois 


Teachers—Read the Digest of Educational Bills. A Most Important Bill is 
Senate Bill 144 and House Bill 447, See Page 123.—Let Your Senator and 
Representatives Know What You Want in School Legislation. —Stand for 
the Recomendations of Your Association.—Note also Page 122 the Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the State Teachers’ Association.—_New Books.— 
Penelope’s Weavings.—Etc. 


Published Monthly (except July and August), by the Illinois State Teachers’ Association. 
Entered as Second Class Matter October 15, 1915 at the Post Office at Blcomington, Illinois under'the Act of August 24, 1912 
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TEACHERS Become U. 8. Govern- 
ment Clerks 


Hundreds of clerks are wanted in the 
State, Army, Navy, Interior, and other de- 
partments at Washington, D.C. Salary $840 
to $1500 with rapid increase. Life Jobs, 
short hours, long vacations. All teachers 
are advised to try the examination to be 
held throughout the entire country during 
March and April. 


Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. A225, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
of dates and places and large descriptive 
book showing the positions obtainable and 
giving many sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of charge. 








WESTERN SECTION, I. 8S. T. A., AT 
GALESBURG NEXT OCTOBER. 


The next meeting of the Western Section 
of the Illinois State Teachers Association 
will be held at Galesburg on October 18th, 
19th and 20th. The members of the execu- 
tive committee are planning for the largest 
meeting in the history of the section and will 
be very much surprised should the attendance 
be less than two thousand. According to late 
reports, enthusiasm was never so high in the 
Western Section. The railroad facilities 
possessed by Galesburg make possible a rous- 
ing meeting as far as numbers are concerned. 
The officers of the Western Section are: 
President, John W. Steiner of Quincy; Vice- 
president, Vernon L. Mangun of Macomb; 
Secretary, Lou M. Harris of Rock Island; 
Treasurer, W. F. Boyes of Galesburg. The 
members of the executive committee are: W. 
F. Huston, Chairman of Kewanee; W. P. 
— of Macomb and J. S. Regan of Mon- 
mouth. 





ILLINOIS TEACHER 
THE BIG IDEA IN EDUCATION = The McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


The Visual Method of Teaching Agriculture with —_ cco 
1.H.C. Charts and Booklets. SrmpLe, PRACTICAL, a6e PERN SeneeeneCumge aeEe 
IMPRESSIVE. Lift present day methods out of the 
shadows of the abstract into the sunlight of Human 
Understanding. Send 10c for sample booklets. 


Advertisements 


J. F. McCuLLouGH Gro. T. Patmex 


Gives discriminating service to employers needing 
teachers and to teachers seeking positions. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, International Har 
vester Company of N.J., Harvester Bldg , Chicago. 


Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 








CLARK FOR-A'SINGLE-FEE~YOUJOIN-ALL OFFICES 
TEACHERS Paste ikl oman ear ae he 
AGENCY art Gara Sa — Panta. A aim, 


NO EXTRA CHARGE 





28TH YR. 





Thurston Teachers’ Agenc 


26th Yea 
ILL. 


ooklet How to Apply 
CHICAGO, 


Short Contract. Guaranteed Service 
KE. KR. NICIIOLS, Mor. 


THE ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| 
Established 1885 | 


Write for our 
21S. Mich. Ave. 








OUR BOOKLET 
‘‘Teaching as a Business,”’ 


with new chapters, suggestive let- 

ters, etc. Used as text in Schools 

of Education and Normal Schools. 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


623 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 
W-ste nOffice: SP KAS F,WASHINGTON 








“A BETTER POSITION” 


HOW TO SECURE IT 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY Our New Illustrated nee. a. My SOUTHERN 
- OPPOR 
LUN. SOVOs One of the Larger Modern and More Aggressive Agencies, 


Covering Closely the Southern Field. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 
— SAME MANAGEMENT 


15 YEARS 














Teachers in 4th and 5th 
Grades Should Own 


Bookbinding 
for Schools 


By S. J. VAUGHN 


(1). The regular teacher can 
do this work. 


(2). Only a little equipment 
needed. We furnish this and 
supplies at a minimum cost. 


(3). The things made are 
needed and used in the school 
and at home. 


(4). The interest of doing a 
real service makes attention to 
the work easy. 


(5). Problems of arithmetic, 
drawing, languages, etc., are re- 
lated to the work. 


Send 35c for Bookbinding 


(paper cover) or $1.00 for Printing 
and Bookbinding (cloth cover) 


Price list of materials and 
equipment on request. 


Write to the 


Pustic Scuoot Pusrisnine Co. 


Bloomington, Illinois 





REGISTER NOW for SPRING and FALL. 
Roads to the best positions and the best teachers radiate 
from this center—the largest and best equipped agency in 
the United States. National in scope. 
28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
Boston NewYork Birmingham Denver Portland Berkeley Los Angeles 


FISK 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, Chicago 





AN NOUNCEMENT Our specialization in choice positions for superior instructors is 

™* bringing a surplus of calls for strong candidates, with or without 
experience, capable of filling appointments in all types of positions eucountered in the field of education. 
If quaiified ask for list of vacancies to be filled before SEPTEMBER 1, 1917. 


EDUCATORS-AGENCY, Inc. A. P. Goddard, Pres. Y.M.C. A, Bldg. 19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 





WANTED 1000 TEACHERS TO ENROLL WITH US—Special Proposition 


Branch Offices: Mentor, Ky. OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
— ICES: Huntington, W. Va. 406 Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 
PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 















Eight page Booklet “Road to Good Positions,” Free. 

Our Special Field “How to Apply fora School, With Laws of Certification of all the 
Colorado Idaho States,” free to members. Fifty Cents in stamps to non-members. 
Kansas Washington WM. RUFFER, Pd. M., A. M., Manager 
New Mexico Nebraska Ce 
Oregon Nevada wat Jay that does the P= ie > : = > 
Arisone Korth Dekote| "The largest and most widely Wag MAO Mi ILM Og [Iw 
Oklahoma -§ Utah Texas] petronised Agency in the BUY ?77a Vila 141:1a8:) 0 Ree ROe 














Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


BOISE, IDAHO 


The Largest Agency West of Chicago—For the Entire West Only and Alaska 


We need greatly teachers for emergency vacancies in all departments. 
WRITE IMMEDIATELY FOR FREE CIRCULAR. 
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Prepare tor the Detinite Program of Tomorrow 


What did I do yesterday? What am I to do today? 
What shall I do tomorrow? 


THE HOLMES PLAN BOOKS 


enable you to answer all of these questions and many more, by providing a 
convenient means of planning your lessons for each subject, every day dur- 
ing the school year. 





Special eaitions for Primary, Intermediate and High School Teachers. 
200 pages. Price each 302. Ask for adaitional in‘ormation. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 207 North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Northwestern Agents for Milton Bradiey Co. 








The Buff Buckram Binding of 
WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


Dictionary. It is now recommended in preference to the sheep binding for 

use in Schools, Public Libraries, Offices, Homes, or wherever subjected 

to hard and constant service. 

Tests prove that this Buckram excels other binding materials in strength, resistance 

to rubbing wear, to stretching, to moisture, to the fading effect of sunlight, etc. 

Since 1907 the United States Government has used it for permanent publications. 
Many librarians insist upon the Buckram binding. For more 


than two years this binding of the New International 
has successfully met the severe tests of actual con- 


Authority. It is an all-knowing teacher, a univer- 
sal question answerer, made by specialists to meet 
\ your needs. 


We) 406,000 Vocabulary Terms. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 
Non New Gazetteer, nearly 30,000 Subjects. Thousands of 
i other references. 6000 Illustrations. 2700 Pages. Hun- 

Mea dreds of NEW Words not given in any other dictionary. 
‘ 100 Valuable Tables of Coins, eights, Religious 


ts, etc. 
REGULAR EDITION: NET. 
Write for specimen pages. etc. Free, to Teachers, 
a new booklet, “Unlocks the Door,” containing twenty- 
one Lessons in the Use of Merriam-Webster Dictionaries. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. - 











“STICK TO YOUR POST and AIM HIGH!” 


That exhortation was applauded by a group of eminent psychologists who gathered in “The 
Blue Goose” during the recent meeting of superintendents in Kansas City. 

The motto aptly describes the “unremitting assiduity” and lofty purpose of the members of the 
Committee on Minimal Essentia!s. 

The second report of the committee is now published in 


THE SIXTEENTH YEARBOOK, PART I 


(Price 90 cents net) 


of the National Society forthe Study of Education. The first report is in Part I of the Four- 
teenth Yearbook. 


Equally worthy is the re ort of “The Junior High School” by A. A. Douglass in 


THE FIFTEENTH YEARBOOK, PART III 


(Trice 75 cents net) 





Orders Filled by 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 











THE TEXT-BOOK MONTHLY. 
TEXT-BOOKS AND METHODS OF TEACHING. 


It is constantly impressed upon me as I 
visit schools that teaching is the finest of 
fine arts. Back of the teacher may be the 
most exact of sciences. No one as yet 
knows how exact. The dynamic theory of 
education seems to be very similar to the 
dynamic theory of gases. That is its laws 
are not concerned with the particular action 
of the separate units—the particular child or 
the particular gas molecule—but with the re- 
sultant of the action of multitudes of these 
units as they interact under given conditions. 

Statistical educational science shows that 
a certain small per cent of all the people 
are original geniuses able to stand apart and 
follow each his own end; and that another 
certain small per cent are mere followers of 
somebody else because they have not the 
ability to direct themselves. Between these 
extremes are the great mass who are able to 
understand each other and to get togethe 
for common helpfulness and protection. 

The histcry of nations shows that this 
great mass of the people can be controlled 
and directed by educational agencies. A 
Napoleon in a time of revolution can train a 
nation into soldiers. Chauvinism can instill 
a fighting patriotism for the nation result- 
ing in national aggression. 

The history of schools indicates that the 
kind of education given to the mass of the 
children helps to determine the character of 
the community. The Athenian schools of 
music and of gymnastics, devoted as they 
were to personal development, created a 
democracy enthusiastically appreciative of 
the achievements of individual citizens in the 
fine arts of creative genius or of bold action. 
But they gave little training for the compro- 
mises and submissions demanded for national 
welfare. Spartan training reversed this re- 
sult of the schcol upon national life. The 
many public schools of England, founded 
during and following the time of Elizabeth, 
educated those who were the early colonists 
to America. Their schooling made it impos- 
sible for them to submit to a second Stuart 
dynasty and gave them ability to organize 
life in a new country. The German educa- 
tional system has guided individual develop- 
ment into the path of power and apprecia- 
tion for the organization of the details of 
knowledge into great generalizations, and it 
has helped to establish the purpose for 
national advancement as the aim of indi- 
vidual citizens. 

These are facts which the analytical study 
of national life and of education give. They 
mean much to statesmen as well as to teach- 
ers but they do not relieve the teacher of 
the necessity of mastering the art of instruc- 
tion. Nor do they relieve the statesman of 
the duty of fostering the best conditions for 
the practice of this art. 
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NEITHER THE TECHNIQUE NOR THE METHODS 
OF AN ART ARE UNIFORM 


To insure that education shall affect 
national life as we desire, certain ideals and 
ends must be common to all schools. This 
is far from meaning, however, that the 
methods or the materials and texts used in 
the schools shall be uniform. The richer 
the common ideals and the more inclusive 
the ends accepted by all as the outcome of 
education upon life, the greater is the de- 
pendence upon the art of teaching. 

American education has common ideals and 
common ends for the nurturing of citizens. 
It has, however, no common mold which shall 
determine exactly the form of knowledge and 
of action for all citizens. It certainly does 
not aim, either, to mold one class of the citi- 
zens for one kind of life and work, another 
class for certain other duties, another class 
for other definite action, and so on, in an 
attempt to train just enough citizens for 
each specific walk in life and for no other. 
No such vain hope of so avoiding the com- 
petitions between men has yet blocked the 
progress of American education though 
some present would be reformers propose it. 

That teacher would be:a mere mechanic 
and not an artist who sought to make autom- 
atons contrived to do certain work rather 
Suppose that 
Michelangelo instead of carving the great 
statute of Moses and trusting to the impres- 
siveness of the features of the great law 
giver had so constructed the figure and add- 
ed the mechanism that it should be able to 
mouth continually the ten commandments. 
However artistic the figure its mechanical 
action and hollow sounds would have become 
its purpose and the artistic touches only a 
decoration. Let us not ask the American 
teacher to stultify his work in any such way. 


than to be definite persons. 


THE DANGER IN UNIFORM TEXT BOOKS 


I am told that the ancient ‘‘blue back’’ 
speller which our grandfathers all used in 
their childhood is still sold at the rate of 
many hundred thousand copies a year. The 
New England Primer was for several genera- 
tions the only beginning reader on the mar- 
ket. At that time, it is to be remembered, 
the primary school had not yet attained the 
position of a distinct social institution. It 
was an appendage to the home. The family 
and neighborhood as yet exercised thedirect 
influence in the general education of the chil- 
dren. The children were taught to read in 
school that the home and the church might 
the more easily give them the education of 
the Bible for religious life. 

The New England Primer is probably a 
fair type of the device text book, the purpose 
of which is not the education of the child 
himself but is a means through which a 
specific objective aim for school work is to 
be reached. The device text book of this 
kind removes the school another step away 
from life. It does not prepare for life in 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING 


FOR THE 


Elementary Schools 





Gymnastics, Games, and 


Rhythmic Plays 


By LYDIA CLARK 


Director of Physical Education 
Illinois State Normal University 


(Published February, 1917) 


This is a complete course in physi- 
cal training for the elementary grades, 
containing full directions for the work 
which is required by the school icw of 
the state of Illinois and which is 30 
necessary for the proper development 
of all children. Every grade teacher 
in the state should have this book. 

The book has 420 pages, 60 pieces 
of music, and 95 illustrations. 


A copy will be sent to any address, 
postage paid, upon receipt of the list 
price, which is $1.60. 

BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 
623 South Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 








VISUAL EDUCATION 


Does your requisition for equip- 
ment include a MOVING 
PICTURE MACHINE, a 
STEREOPTICON or LAN- 
TERN SLIDES? 


Send for our Catalogue 
and Price List. 


BADGER STEREOPTICON and 
PICTURE MACHINE COMPANY 
La Crosse, Wis. 














Just Published. 
A Revised Edition of 
Smith’s 
Student’s History of Illinois 


In order to broaden its field of useful- 
ness, Prof. George W. Smith, of the State 
Normal School, at Carbondale, when re- 
vising his History of Illinois, has made 
changes in it that now make it the most 
satisfactory text on Illinois history for 
seventh and eighth grades. At the same 
time, he has made it the best book on the 
subject for the student who wishes to pre- 
pare for the State her’ i 
if .ou want the best, get Smith's 

Student’s Hist tino 
Revised Edition. 
New Reduced Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


HALL & McCREARY 
Educational Publishers and Booksellers 
430 & 432 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ss tion 





























any adequate sense but rather prepares for 
some specific power or action which may or 
may not prepare for life in a democracy. 

I am sure that the schools and the teach- 
ers, as well as the public, are often mistaken 
in the purpose and value of the subject mat- 
ter used for instruction in the schools. A 
specific immediate or future use of the 
knowledge or training is not at all essential 
to its value to the person. This is true not 
because of any doctrine of formal discipline 
but because the human mind grows out of 
the soil of learning and by the cultivation of 
training. Feed the mind upon but a few 
facts in a limited range of knowledge or 
action and you have an undeveloped if not 
a starved mental life. 

Business men tell me constantly that suc- 
cess depends as much upon a wide range of 
knowledge and interests as upon power to 
concentrate upon a given problem when that 
problem is to be solved. I remember one 
saying ‘‘ Learn a word of Choctaw today and 
within a week you will find a use for it.’’ 
Mind is distinguished from instinct by just 
this power to consciously acquire knowledge 
and training and afterwards to ‘‘find a use 
for it’’ or to make a use for them that life 
thereby may be further enriched. The uni- 
form text book even in the same school for 
use year in and year out starves the school. 


WHY NOT REQUIRE ALL AUTOMOBILISTS TO USE 
’ A FORD 


I visited a school not long ago located in 
a fine suburb of a great city. Most of the 
children and the teachers spent the summer 
in travel. The mountains, the seaside, even 
Alaska and Hawaii had been visited by 
many. Within a few blocks of the school 
was the residence and studio of a great sculp- 
tor; of a fine architect; of the grounds and 
conservatory of a lover of nature who was 
a landscape architect. All possible varieties 
of trees and shrubs and an aviary for native 
birds were upon his place. The homes and 
business blocks were models of beautiful and 
appropriate building. Books and art treas- 
ures surrounded these children. They were 
rich in experiences which should make for 
fine living and high thinking. Was it not the 
duty of the teachers of these children to 
bring their wealth of art and nature con- 
tacts into conscious relation to the work of 
the first and of the greatest artists who have 
lived from the time of ancient Egypt and 
Athens down through the ages, and to intro- 
duce them to the lovers and the students of 
nature in all her various moods? While do- 
ing this they could teach language, history, 
geography, even mathematics for I found 
some of the boys were already playing at 
building arches, bridges, ete. To teach the 
essentials thus is but a matter of artistic 
teaching ability—the use .of the finest 
medium at hand through which to give ex- 
pression to ones ideals and purposes. Why 


compel these people to use an educational 
Ford? To attempt such a procedure will be 
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to drive many more of our citizens into send- 
ing their children to private schools. When- 
ever an appreciable percentage do this the 
common school, the safeguard of democracy, 
will cease to exist. At present these public 
schools with favored opportunities develop 
means and methods which are finally made 
available for most of the common schools 
and bring a rich education into the life of 
all the people. 





SCHOOL AND HOME COOPERATE, 


Nearly all modern high schools offer more 
courses than a student can take in four years. 
Some of these courses are for genedal edu- 
cation or culture, some fit for home making, 
some for commercial positions while others 
are especially for preparation for college. 
These conditions are found in the Rochelle 
High School. 

If it is known when a pupil enters high 
school what use he expects to make of his 
high schoo] work it is much easier to guide 
him into courses which will be of most 
benefit. In order to cooperate with the home 
in this matter Supt. Wimmer has sent let- 
ters to the parents of upper grade and high 
school pupils a form being enclosed which 
the parent is requested to fill out. These 
answers to the questions make it possible 
for the high school to be of much more 
valuable to each individual and thus to the 
community. 

An effort of this kind on the part of the 
school to get in touch with plans for the child 
should get a hearty response from parents. 





‘*An heirloom,’’ said Jimmie’s mother, 
‘*is something that has come down from 
father to son, and in some instances is great- 
ly prized.’’ ‘‘I’d prize these heirlooms I’m 
’’ said her son, ‘‘a good deal more 
’’—Chris- 


wearing, 
if they wasn’t so long in the legs. 
tian Register. 





In an address on the teaching of history, 
Miss M. A. Howard of the London Day 
Training College said she knew a boy who, 
when asked who Cardinal Wolsey was, re- 
plied that he was a Methodist preacher and 
editor of the North Briton. Another boy 
said that ‘‘ Veni, vidi, vici’’ was a tele- 
gram sent home by Julius Caesar after a 
great battle; and a third described the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle as a magazine 
edited by Alfred the Great, in which he 
wrote articles.—Christian Register. 


9? 





The teacher was giving the school a little 
lecture on good conduct. ‘‘ Avoid criticis- 
ing,’’ she said. ‘‘ Don’t make a practice of 
finding fault with other people, or picking 
flaws in what they say or do.’’ ‘‘Teacher,’’ 
spoke up a little boy, ‘‘that’s the way my 
father makes his livin’!’’ ‘‘ You surprise 
me, George! What is your father’s occupa- 
tion?’’ ‘‘He’s a proofreader, ma’am.’’ The 
teacher coughed. ‘‘ Well, George,’’ she said, 
**T make an exception in the case of your 
father.’’—Youth’s Companion. 
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HOME GEOGRAPH 


year in Illinois State Course. 


THE WORLD AS A WHOLE 
NORTH AMERICA 


of sixth year in Illinois State Course. 


Rainfall of the Earth. . 


inches, on vood drawing paper. 
for new list and prices. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT. Publishers 


A First Year Text Book in Geography. By Douglas C. Ridgiey and 
Lura M. Eyestone. 


A Reference Note Book for Fifth Year Geography. By 
Douglas C. Ridgley and Mary E. 
postpaid. Covers work of fifth year in Lilinois State Course. 

A Reference Note Book for the Study of North America. By Douglas 
C. Ridgley and Mary E. Robb. Price W ceats, postpaid. Covers work 


IMPORTANT TOPICS IN GEOGRAPHY 

Vegetation Zones of the Earth . , i 

Trip Around the World on the 40th Parallel ....10c 
“The above four pamphlets, postpaid, 50 cents 

We have the best list of school outline maps published in the United States. 

Special map-sets for Commercial and Physical Geography. Send 


General Circulation oe the » Atmeaghare coos BSC 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. Covers work of fourth 


Robb. Price 30 cents, 


Desk size, 8 x 10% 


NORMAL, ILLINOIS 














They Give a Freshness and New Thrill 
to the Study and Teaching of Reading 


THE HOLTON -CURRY 
READERS 


By M. Adelaide Holton 
and Charles Madison Curry 


Let the teachers who have used 


them speak for the books: 


“The readers are full of splendid points and 
are bristling with suggestions whick cannot 
help making the teaching of reading more vital, 
and the results more worth while.” —Margaret 
D. Moore, supervisor of Primary Language and 
om ndint New Platz Normal School, New Platz, 

» Pork, 


_ “One seldom finds such a combination of 
fine points. Ihe Holton-Curry Readers cannot 
fail to make for enthusiasm and progress in 


reading.”—Edith A. Austin, Harrington. Memo- 
rial School. 
PRIMER, 129 pages 8.3) 
Booxk One, !46 pages . ° 3 
Book Two, 168 pages. ° 5 
book THREE, 227 pages ° 40 
Book +t our, 244 pages. ° 45 
Book Fiv«, 287 pages’. . -50 
Book Srx, 314 pages > , §5 
Book Seven, 335 pages : 60 
Book E1GurT, 334 pages ° -00 
HOLTON-CURRY 
Perception Cards and Chart 
CARDS. Eleven sets, printed in large type 


on strong brown paper board, illustrated 
wherever possible, and cut to the teachers 


needs. = set, From 20 to 30 cen 
CHA ne: 81.5 
CHART AND CARDS ‘eer s 

Rand McNally & Company 
Chicago New York 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


JUNE 30th to AUGUST ist 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods. Special 
cou s@s available in Graphic Arts, Music, etc. Credits applied 
toward diploms. Many advantages in Chicago Par's, bath- 
ing beaches, golf grounds, summer concerts,etc For detailed 
information address Dept. 20, 54 Scott St., Chicago. 








THERE IS JOY in the 
PENMANSHIP CLASS 


When the Palmer Method of Writing 
is taught by a /eacher who has gual- 
ified under our personal direction, 
through our CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE. Teachers taught quickly 
how to lead their pupils progressively 
step by step from slow finger move- 
ment handwriting, and cramped, un- 
healthful posture, to a style of pen- 
manship embodying /egibility, rapid- 
ily, ease, and endurance, with the ac- 
companying hygienic position. There 
have been no failures when the Palmer 
Method Plan has been followed with 
fidelity. 

Complete course only 
months, five dollars. 


Training free to teachers whose pupils have 
been provided with our penmanship manuals 


Write today for complete information. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


3 .rving Pla‘e, N. Y. 

120 Boyiston St , Ho-ton, Mass. 
Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, la. 
Widener Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


tem dollars; three 














years ago.” 





A “SNAPP’’ JUDGMENT 
(Which is vastly better than a ‘‘snap’’ judgment) 


Superintendent K. M. Snapp of Mendota says of 


Robinson Crusoe for Boys and Girls 


“I heartily agree with you that this text is one of the most success- 
ful supplementary readers published for the lower grades. 
when | examined it, I was taken back to the days of my boyhood 
and read the whole story with all the pleasure of the first reading 


The price of the pupil’s edition is 35 cents postpaid. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


In fact, 


(Teacher's edition, 40 cents) 
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THOUSANDS OF PHOTOS 


on each reel (nofe illustration) 


HUNDREDS OF FILMS 


in the 


PATHESCOPE 


Motion Picture Library 





on Travel; Habits and Customs of Foreign Countries; Industries; Animals; Birds; In 
sects; Fish; Illustrated Books and Stories of the Best Authors. 


Send for Catalogue of Films and ask us about our plan for putting a 
Pathéscope in your school on the S—eLF-PayMENT PLAN! 


PATHESCOPE CENTRAL 
17 North Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 

















THE YOUNG AND FIELD LITERARY READERS 
THE WENTWORTH-SMITH ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 


These are books we believe in. These are books that teachers ask their superintendents 
for, that children like, that fulfill the demands of parents, school boards and modern 
courses of study. Teachers everywhere tell us they are the best! 


Young and Field Wentworth-Smith 
“The Efficient Arithmetic” 


It marks the downfali of arithmetic for arith- 
metic’s sake. 


Every book is an organic whole, not a collection of 
literary odds and ends. 


Every selection is chosen by two standards, inter- 


est and literary worth. It marks a saner viewpoint. 


In the new Wentworth-Smith you will find only the 


The selections are carefully graded and arranged essentials of arithmetic that every common-school grad- 
so as to augment each other. uate must know and know thoroughly. 

The Advanced Literary Reader, Parts One and Two, You will find the development in accord with the 
for the Junior High School or upper grammar grades, best of modern pedagogy, with an avoidance of ridi- 
has just appeared. It is a revelation. culous extremes. 


GINN AND COMPANY 2301 Prairie Ave, CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Southern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Cairo, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
March 29, 30, 31, 1917. 

Southwestern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, East St. Louis, Thursday, Friday, and Sat- 
urday, April 12, 13, and 14, 1917. 

Central Illinois Division of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Bloomington, Friday and Saturday, 
April 13 and 14, 1917. 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Missouri Athletic Association Building, St. 
Louis, Missouri, Friday and Saturday, March 23 and 24, 
1917. 

Second Annual Meeting of the Illinois Association of 
Primary Supervisors, Danville, Friday and Saturday, 
May 11 and 12, 1917. 

School Masters’ Club, Friday and Saturday, October 
12 and 13, 1917. (Regular dates, second Friday and 
Saturday in October and first Friday and Saturday in 
February). 


Teachers, notice the above announcements of dates 
and places of division meetings. If you are in any of the 
divisions named, plan to go and take one or two new 
members. Be loyal to your profession and your organiza- 
tion; you need the program and the brief change in work, 
and the association needs your membership and your 
cooperation. 


When your division meets, do not forget to vote on 
the question of ratifying the amendments to the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the State Teachers’ Association 
adopted at the Springfield meeting last December; and 
do not fail to appoint or elect delegates and alternates 
whether your division ratifies the amendments or not. 
Division officers should study carefully the notice in 
another column. 


In accordance with Article XIII of the by-laws, the 
State Teachers’ Association is furnishing enrollment 
ecards and treasurers’ receipts to the several divisions. 
This is done to save expense to the divisions, to place 
uniform receipts or membership cards in the hands of 
all members, and to promote accuracy in our membership 
and subscription lists. When you enroll at your division 
association meeting this year, ask for the official enroll- 
ment card and fill it out legibly and completely. Be sure 
to get your address just right and to indicate the name 
of the division to which you want to belong. Hand this 
card to the treasurer with a one dollar bill and get a 
badge and a receipt. Preserve this receipt; it will admit 
you to any division meeting you may want to visit this 
year and to the State meeting at Springfield next 
December. 


Where does the money go? It is time for teachers to 
apply some intense thought and intelligent research upon 
this question. Over half the gold in the world is now 
piled up in this country, but poverty still abounds. In 
New York and Philadelphia mobs of starving women 
march the streets appealing to the city authorities for 
food, while the newspapers are publishing accounts of 
large dividends, fabulous incomes, enormous increases in 
capital stock, rapid rises in property values, and unpre- 
cedented prosperity,—for somebody. Teachers are told 
that their pay has been increased, but it has really been 
decreased. Your pay check may draw a few more dol- 
lars, but these dollars buy less food and clothing. 
Increasing the number of dollars in a teacher’s salary ten 
or fifteen percent and at the same time lowering their 
purchasing power forty or fifty percent is not prosperity 
for the teacher. What are you going to do about it? 
Study the problem, form a definite opinion as to its solu- 
tion, and educate others, of course. Educating children 
is not the only function of a teacher. 


It will require a great effort this year to get more 
revenue for the schools. The Legislature seems to think 
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that appropriations and taxes must ‘‘come down’’ even 
if everything else is ‘‘going up’’. Very little change is 
being made in assessed valuations, although property 
values have increased very greatly. Therefore it will be 
necessary to make a hard fight to get any more money 
for schools and teachers’ salaries. Do you want to enlist 
for this fight? Then write and have your friends write 
to your senator and representatives urging them to sup- 
port bills for the.restoration of the two mill tax for the 
State school fund, and for an increase in the school tax 
rate. This is a direct, personal appeal to you. 


The purpose of printing the bills introduced in the 
Legislature is to place the printed forms of the bills in 
the hands of the members before they vote on them, in 
accordance with Art. IV, See. 13 of the Constitution. 
But for several years it has been the custom to print a 
much larger number of bills than was necessary for this 
purpose. Therefore, printed copies of bills were avail- 
able to supply the demands of the people interested in 
them. But this year we must economize. Appropria- 
tions must be decreased, and the cost of paper and print- 
ing has inereased greatly. Therefore, it is impossible 
for your secretary to respond to the numerous requests 
for copies of bills; he can hardly obtain enough to sup- 
ply the members of the legislative committee with one 
copy each. You might try writing to your Senator and 
Representatives for copies you really need. If each legis- 
lator receives about a thousand requests for copies of 
bills, there will probably be enough printed to supply any 
reasonable demand by people who are really interested 
and desirous of learning what is going on at Springfield. 


‘A Review of the Rockford Public Schools’’ is the 
title of a book of 126 pages recently issued by the Board 
of Education of Rockford, Illinois. The preface says: 
‘‘The information included in this review has been col- 
lected and organized by the staff in the schools and sub- 
mitted to the Board of Education by the Superintendent 
of Schools. Its purpose is to carry to the homes of this 
city information concerning the physical property, the 
teaching staff, the attendance, some measureable results 
in teaching, and other matters which may be of interest, 
in order that every citizen may become better acquainted 
with an institution in which he is a stockholder.’’ It 
certainly carries out this purpose; for it is full of inter- 
esting information concerning buildings, equipment, 
finances, needs, organization, course of study, teachers, 
methods, tests, results, hygiene, attendance, evening 
schools, pageants, festivals, ete. The book is not filled 
with a lot of dry statistics; still the reader gets very 
definite ideas of quantity and proportion from the 
numerous charts and graphs, which are both scientific 
and artistic. As a publication of information eceeetees 
a city school system, this book is a model. 

Do not forget about the division meetings this spring 
at Cairo, Bloomington, and East St. Louis. Go and take 
your neighbors! 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


At its December meeting in Springfield, the State 
Teachers’ Association adopted an amendment to its con- 
stitution providing for a representative assembly, and 
also several minor amendments to harmonize the entire 
basic law with the proposed plan. Article IX, which is 
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the new article, is printed herewith, and the other amend- 
ments are briefly explained. All members should study 
these amendments so that they may vote intelligently 
on the question of their ratification or rejection when the 
question comes up for consideration in the division meet- 
ings. 

This is the Secretary’s notice to the division officers 
to arrange for taking a vote upon the question of ratify- 
ing the proposed amendments, and to have delegates 
appointed or elected in accordance with the proposed 
amendments so that the State meeting next December 
can be conducted according to the new plan if it is rati- 
fied by a sufficient number of divisions. 


The proposed amendments are as follows: 
1. Add the following Article IX to the Constitution : 


ARTICLE IX.—REpPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


At each annual meeting of the Association, there shall 
be a representative assembly, which shall consist of the 
members of the governing committees, the ex-presidents 
of the Association and of delegates or alternates chosen 
by each of the divisions in such manner as may be pro- 
vided by the separate divisions. The ratio of representa- 
tion in this assembly shall be one delegate and one alter- 
nate for each one hundred members and major fraction 
thereof enrolled in each division at its last preceding 
meeting, in addition to the members of the governing 
committees. Within ten days after each division meet- 
ing, the secretary of the division shall send a list of the 
delegates and alternates chosen at that division to the 
Secretary of the State Association. In case any dele- 
gate is not present at the meeting, the alternate chosen 
in his or her place shall exercise all the rights and priv- 
ileges of the said absent delegate. Immediately after 
ealling the Association to order, the President shall 
appoint a Committee on Credentials, consisting of one 
member of the governing committee from each division, 
which shall decide the rights of delegates to sit in the 
representative assembly. At the business session of the 
annual meeting of the Association, sufficient chairs for 
the members of this representative assembly shall be 
grouped together and reserved for them. Only members 
of this representative assembly shall be allowed to vote 
on the election of officers, upon appropriations, upon 
adopting the reports of committees, upon amendments 
to the Constitution or By-Laws, or upon any other ques- 
tion that the President may consider important. How- 
ever, all members of the Association present shall have 
the privilege of debate upon any question. The report of 
the nominating committee and the election of officers 
shall take place at the beginning of the annual business 
session. 

Give the present Articles IX and X of the constitu- 
tion the numbers X ‘and XI respectively. 

2. Change the last sentence of the present Article X, 
which it is proposed to change to Article XI, to read as 
follows: ‘‘The amendment has become effective after it 
has been ratified by a majority vote of more than half 
of the divisions.’’ This sentence now reads, ‘‘The 
amendment has become effective after it has been ratified 
by four divisions by a majority vote.”’ 

3. Omit the last sentence in Article III of the by- 
laws. This sentence now reads as follows: ‘‘The report 
of the nominating committee and the election of officers 
shall take place at the close of the morning session on 
the last day of the annual- meeting.’’ Since this report 
and election are to be held at the beginning of the annual 
business session in accordance with the proposed Article 
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IX of the constitution, they should not be mentioned in 
Article III of the by-laws. 

4. Insert the words ‘‘representative assembly’’ in 
the constitution and by-laws wherever necessary to maxe 
the various Articles and provisions harmonize with the 
proposed new Article IX of the constitution. 

These amendments all relate to the new form of repre- 
sentation and to conditions that now exist in the State 
Association; therefore, if the first is ratified, all the 
others ought to be. 


DIGEST OF BILLS 


Several bills have been introduced into the Legisla- 
ture and referred to the educational committees since 
our last report. We have space for only a brief digest 
of and comment on the more important. 

Senate Bill No. 111, by Senator Wood: Provides for 
a State text book commission and for State uniformity, 
but not for free text books. Not in accordance with our 
resolutions. 

Senate Bill No. 116, by Senator Dailey: Provides for 
regulation of prices of text books, but for neither uni- 
formity or free books. Not a perfect measure. 

Senate Bill 144, by Senator Landee: This is the 
‘‘earryall’’ bill introduced for the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and contains amendments to several sections of 
the school law. It is published in this number of The 
Teacher. See comment on House Bill No. 249 below. 

Senate Bill No. 183, by Senator Landee: This is 
called the Felmley High School Bill and is authorized 
by the School Masters’ Club. It provides for the election 
of county boards of education, the division of the counties 
into potential or active high school districts by these 
boards, for the election of a high school board of 
education in each of these districts, for the levy of a 
tuition tax and the payment of tuition in the potential 
districts, for the change from potential or tuition dis- 
tricts to active districts, and for transfers of territory, 
ete. This is the same as House Bill No. 268 by Mr. Per- 
kins. 

The Committee on Legislation of the I.S. T. A. 
drafted another bill, which became House Bill No. 274 
and Senate Bill No, 184. This bill provides for the 
organization of all non-high school territory in the 
county into a non high school district; for the election 
of a board of education for such non high school district, 
which board shall levy a tax for the payment of tuition 
of pupils living in such non high school district ; for the 
establishment and organization of community high school 
districts made up of any compact and contiguous terri- 
tory; for certain safeguards as to the form, size, and 
assessed valuation of these districts; for the transfer of 
territory, ete. 

The House Committee on Education held two hear- 
ings on these bills and then referred them both to a sub- 
committee, which is now trying to work the best features 
of both into one bill. It is generally understood, however, 
that they are using the Felmley Bill as a basis. 

The Association Bill has been revised and amended 
by members of the Legislative Committee and has been 
introduced by Mr. Wilson as House Bill No. 446, and 
will be held in reserve if the other should fail or prove 
unsatisfactory. 

Senate Bills No. 198 and 199, by Senator Dunlap: 
These bills provide more definite and convenient methods 
for eonsolidating districts and permit the payment of 
transportation of pupils to school in consolidated dis- 
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tricts. Although not authorized by our association, these 
seem to be excellent bills, and should pass. 

House Bill No. 45, by Representative Dudgeon: Pro- 
vides for the printing and binding of text books by con- 
victs in penitentiaries. Should not be supported by 
teachers. 

House Bill No. 150, by Representative Gregory: Pro- 
vides for a State text book commission, for the adoption 
of uniformity ‘‘in the State, or in certain cities, zones or 
districts’’. It does not provide for free textbooks; but it 
does provide that, if the commission cannot get books 
for ‘‘reasonable and proper prices’’, this commission 
may have the books printed by the State and furnish 
them to the pupils at cost. This is not a perfect bill by 
any means. 

House Bill No. 213, by Representative Dieterich: 
Provides for tenure, powers, and duties of city superin- 
tendents. This bill is quite different from the same pro- 
visions in our bill No. 447. 

House Bill No. 249, by Representative Flagg: This 
bill has been slightly revised and re-introduced by Mr. 
Flagg under the number 447, which is the number we 
should now support. This bill is published elsewhere m 
this issue. It will probably be amended to provide for 
county uniformity of text books except in cities. 

House Bill No. 252, by Representative Mueller: This 
is called the Otis Bill, and provides for a reorganization 
of the school system of Chicago. 

House Bill No. 268, by Representative Perkins: See 
Senate Bill No. 183 as explained above. 

House Bill No. 274, by Representative Wilson: See 
Senate Bill No. 183 above. 

House Bill No. 284, by Representative Benson: This 
bill is to prohibit high school sororities and fraternities. 
It is in accordance with one of our resolutions, and has 
been reported out of committee with a recommendation 
that it pass. 

House Bill No. 416, by Representative Seif: This is 
called the Buck Bill, and provides for the reorganization 
of the Chicago school system. This bill and No. 252 have 
some similar features and some distinct differences. Both 
have many good features and are supported by different 
factions of Chicago teachers. Possibly they may be re- 
duced to one bill by the educational committee. 

No bill has yet been introduced to provide for the 
restoration of the two mill tax or an increased appropria- 
tion to the State school fund ; but such a bill will be intro- 
duced very soon. It is always in order to urge this 
measure upon the members of the legislature whether 
such a bill is before them or not. 


Rosert C. Moore, 
Secretary, 1.8.7. A. 
Carlinville, Illinois, 
March 1, 1917. 


A MOST IMPORTANT BILL 


Either Senate Bill No. 144 or House Bill No. 447 
must be passed. They are practically identical, and con- 
tain amendments that embody most of the resolutions 
adopted by the State Teachers’ Association. Study the 
italicized portions and compare them with the present 
law. Section 189 is so important and has been changed 
so radically that it is all italicized, altho some of the 
sentences are the same as in the present law. This 1s 
probably the most important educational bill that will 
be introduced in the 50th General Assembly. 
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A BILL 


For an Act to amend sections 114, 115, 117, 127, 189 
and 211 of an Act entitled, ‘‘ An Act to establish and 
maintain a system of free schools,’’ approved and in 
force June 12, 1909, as subsequently amended. 
Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State 

of Illinois, represented in the General Assembly: That 
sections 114, 115, 117, 127, 189 and 211 of an Act en- 
titled, ‘‘An Act to establish and maintain a system of 
free schools,’’ approved and in force June 12, 1909, as 
subsequently amended, be amended so that said sections 
shall read as follows: 

See. 114. The board of directors shall have the fol- 
lowing additional duties: 

First. To make, at the annual election of directors, 
to the voters there present, a detailed report of receipts 
and expenditures, and transmit a copy of the same within 
five days to the township treasurer. 

Second. To report to the county superintendent 
within ten days the names of all teachers employed, with 
the dates of the beginning and end of their contracts. 

Third. To provide for the revenue necessary to main- 
tain schools in their districts. 

Fourth. To determine, in case of a district composed 
of parts of two or more townships, which treasurer is to 
receive the taxes of the district, and to notify the col- 
lectors in writing accordingly. 

Fifth. To adopt and enforce all necessary rules and 
regulations for the management and government of the 
publie schools of their district. 

Sixth. To visit and inspect the public schools as the 
good of the schools may require. 

Seventh. To appoint teachers annually and fix the 
amount of their salaries: Provided, however, when a 
teacher shall have served satisfactorily for one year it 
shall be lawful to employ such teacher for successive 
terms of two or more years at the discretion of the board, 
subject to dismissal as provided in section 115 of this Act. 

Dighth. To direct what branches of study shall be 
taught, what textbooks and apparatus shall be used, and 
to enforee uniformity of textbooks in the public schools; 
but they shall not permit books to be changed oftener 
than once in four years. 

Ninth. To establish and keep in operation for at least 
seven months in each year, and longer if practicable, a 
sufficient number of free schools for the accommodation 
of all persons in the district over the age of 6 and under 
21 years and to secure for all such persons the right and 
opportunity to an equal education in such schools. 

Tenth. To purchase, at the expense of the district, a 
sufficient number of textbooks used to supply all the chil- 
dren of the district. Such textbooks shall be loaned only, 
and the directors shall require the teacher to see that they 
are properly cared for and returned at the end of each 
term of school. 

Eleventh. To deliver to the township treasurer on or 
before the seventh day of July, annually, all teachers’ 
schedules made and certified as required by law. 

Twelfth. To pay no public money to any teacher 
unless such teacher at the time of his or her employment 
shall have held a certificate of qualification obtained 
under the provisions of this Act, and shall have kept 
and furnished schedules as required by this Act, and 
shall have satisfactorily accounted for books, apparatus 
and other property of the district that he may have taken 
in charge. 

Thirteenth. To cause a copy of the township treas- 
urer’s report of the financial condition of the district to 
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be entered upon the records of the district, and to post 
the same at the front door of the building where the 
annual election of directors is held. (As amended by 
an Act approved June 26, 1915.) 

See. 115. The board of school directors shall be 
clothed with the following powers: 

First. To purchase a suitable book for their records. 

Second. To allow the clerk a reasonable compensa- 
tion for his services, payable out of the money not other- 
wise appropriated. 

Third. To dismiss a teacher for incompetency, 
cruelty, negligence, immorality or other sufficient cause: 
Provided, however, no teacher shail be so dismissed until 
he shall have had a fair and impartial hearing before 
such board, due notice of which shall have been given 
him. 

Fourth. To assign pupils to the several schools in 
the district ; to admit non-resident pupils when it can be 
done without prejudice to the rights of resident pupils; 
to fix rates of tuition, and to collect and pay the same 
to the township treasurer for the use of the district ; and 
to provide for the transportation of pupils to and from 
schools in large and consolidated districts. 

Fifth. To suspend or expel pupils guilty of gross dis- 
obedience or misconduct, and no action shall lie against 
them for such expulsion or suspension. 

Sixth. To provide that children under 12 years of 
age shall not be kept in school more than four hours 
daily. 

Seventh. To appropriate school funds for the pur- 
chase of libraries, play ground equipment, and appara- 
tus, after provision has been made for the payment of 
all necessary school expenses. 

Eighth. Tosell at public or private sale any personal 
property belonging to the school district, and not needed 
for school purposes. 

Ninth. To grant special holidays whenever in their 
judgment such action is advisable, but no deduction shall 
be made from the time or compensation of a teacher on 
account of such days. 

Tenth. To have the control and supervision of all 
publie school houses in their district, and to grant the 
temporary use of them, when not occupied by schools, for 
religious meetings and Sunday schools, for evening 
schools and literary societies, and for such other meetings 
as the directors may deem proper. To grant the use of 
the assembly halls and class rooms when not otherwise 
needed, including light, heat and attendants, for public 
lectures, concerts, and other educational and social in- 
terests, but under such provisions and control as they 
may see fit to impose, and to conduct or provide for the 
conducting of recreational, social and civie activities and 
evening classes for adults in the school buildings under 
their control. 

Eleventh. To decide when a site or building has be- 
come unnecessary, unsuitable or inconvenient for a 
school. 

Twelfth. To borrow money, and issue bonds for the 
purpose and in the manner provided by this Act. 

Thirteenth. To furnish each school with a flag and 
staff, as provided by law. 

Fourteenth. To establish classes having an average 
attendance of not fewer than fifteen pupils for the in- 
struction of crippled children over the age of 6 and under 
21 years. 

Fifteenth. To establish classes for the instruction of 
deaf children over the age of 3 and under 21 years: 
Provided, however, that no person shall be employed to 
teach the deaf who shall not have received instruction in 
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the methods of teaching the deaf for a term of not less 
than one year. 

Sixteenth. To establish kindergartens for the instruc- 
tion of children between the ages of 4 and 6 years, if in 
their judgment the public interest requires it, and to pay 
the necessary expenses of the same out of the school 
funds of the district: Provided, that no one shall be em- 
ployed to teach in a kindergarten who does not hold a 
kindergarten certificate as provided by law. 

See. 117. When there is no money in the treasury 
to defray the necessary expenses of the district, the 
directors may issue warrants against and in anticipation 
of any taxes levied for the payment of the necessary ex- 
penses of the district, either for educational or for build- 
ing purposes, as the case may be, to the extent of seventy- 
five per cent of the total amount of the tax so levied. 
Such warrants shall show upon their face that they are 
payable solely from such taxes when collected, and shall 
be received by any collector of taxes in payment of the 
taxes against which they are issued, and such taxes shall 
be set apart and held for their payment. 

See. 127. The board of education shall have all the 
powers of school directors, be subject to the same limita- 
tions, and, in addition thereto, they shall have the power, 
and it shall be their duty: 

First. To establish and support free schools for not 
less than seven nor more than ten months in each year. 


Second. To repair and improve school houses and 
furnish them with the necessary fixtures, furniture, 
apparatus, libraries and fuel. 

Third. To employ teachers, supervisors, and princi- 
pals annually and fix the amount of their salaries: Pro- 
vided, however, when a teacher, supervisor, or principal 
shall have served satisfactorily for one year it shall be 
lawful to employ such person for successive terms of two 
or more years at the discretion of the board, subject to 
dismissal and removal as provided in paragraph 9 of this 
section. 

Fourth. To establish schools of different grades, in- 
cluding vocational schools, continuation schools, evening 
schools for adults, and open air schools for tubercular 
children; to adopt regulations for admission of pupils 
into the same and to assign pupils to the several schools ; 
and to examine teachers by examination supplemental to 
any other examinations. 

Fifth. To buy or lease sites for school houses with 
the necessary grounds: Provided, however, that it shall 
not be lawful for such board of education to purchase or 
locate a school house site, or to purchase, build or move a 
school house, unless authorized by a majority of all the 
votes cast on the proposition at an election called for such 
purpose in pursuance of a petition signed by not fewer 
than five hundred legal voters of such district, or by 
one-fifth of all the legal voters of such district: And, 
provided further, that if no locality shall receive a 
majority of all the votes cast on the proposition at such 
election, the board of education may, if, in their judg- 
ment, the public interest requires it, proceed to select a 
suitable school house site; and the site so chosen by them 
in such ease shall be legal and valid, and the site so 
selected shall be the school house site for such district; 
and said district shall have the right to take the same for 
the purpose of a school house site, either with or without 
the owners’ consent, by condemnation or otherwise: And, 
provided further, that all school house sites heretofore 
located or selected by boards of education in eases in 
which at an election duly called and held as herein pro- 
vided, no site received a majority of votes cast, are hereby 
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legalized and made valid school house sites in and for the 
district for which they were so located and selected. 

Sixth. To levy a tax to extend schools beyond a period 
of ten months, in each year, upon a petition of'a majority 
of the voters of the district. 

Seventh. To employ a competent superintendent of 
schools for a term of from one to four years at the discre- 
tion of the board, who shall be the chief executive officer 
of the board and shall exercise a general supervision over 
all departments of the schools of the district. The super- 
intendent of schools shall nominate and recommend for 
appointment all teachers, supervisors and principals for 
said district, and assign them to their respective positions 
when elected. He shall, with the advice of the principals, 
supervisors and teachers, formulate the course of study 
for the several grades and departments of the schools of 
the district, and shall recommend all textbooks, supple- 
mentary books, charts, maps and other equipment need- 
ed, and shall perform such other duties as the board may 
prescribe. All his official acts shall be subject to the 
approva of the board of education. 

Eighth. To divide the district into sub-districts, to 
create new ones, and to alter or consolidate them. 

Ninth. To dismiss and remove any teacher, super- 
visor, principal, or superintendent, whenever in the opin- 
ion of the board he is not qualified to perform his duties 
or when the interests of the school may require it: 
Provided, however, no teacher, supervisor, principal or 
superintendent shall be so dismissed and removed until 
he shall have had a fair and impartial hearing before said 
board, due notice of which shall have been given him. 

Tenth. Toapportion the pupils to the several schools. 

Eleventh. To appoint a secretary who shall keep a 
faithful record of all proceedings and perform such other 
duties as may be required by the board. 

Twelfth. To prepare and publish annually in some 
newspaper, or in pamphlet form, a report including the 
school attendance in the year preceding, the program of 
studies, the number of persons between the age of 12 and 
21 unable to read or write, and a statement of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures with the balance on hand. 

Thirteenth. To request the trustees of schools, in 
writing, to convey any real estate or interest therein used 
for school purposes, or held in trust for schools. 

Sec. 189. For the purpose of establishing and sup- 
porting free schools for not less than seven nor more than 
ten months in each year and defraying all the expenses 
of the same of every description; for the purpose of 
repairing and improving school houses, of procuring fur- 
niture, fuel, libraries and apparatus, and for all other 
necessary incidental expenses in each district, village or 
city, anything in any special charter to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the directors or the board of education and 
the authorities of such village or city, as the case may be, 
shall be authorized to levy a tax annually upon all the 
taxable property of the district, village or city, not to 
exceed, except as hereinafter stated, one and one-half per 
cent for educational purposes, and one and one-half per 
cent for building purposes upon the valuation to be ascer- 
tained by the last assessment for State and county taxes: 
Provided, that the term ‘‘incidental expenses’’ herein 
used shall not include any sum expended or obligation 
insurred for the improvement, repair or benefit of the 
school buildings, and property, but all such sums and 
obligations shall be paid from that portion of the tax 
levied for building purposes. No election or petition 
shall be necessary to authorize the levy of a tax for the 
repair and improvement of school buildings or grounds 
or for the payment of any special tax or special assess- 
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ment levied upon such property. But if the board of 
directors or board of education, in any district having a 
population of less than one hundred thousand inhab- 
itants, and not governed by any special Act in relation 
to free schools now in force by which no tax limit is im- 
posed, shall desire to levy in any one year more than one 
and one-half per cent for educational purposes, such 
board may levy annually for educational purposes a tax 
in excess of one and one-half per cent, but not more than 
two and one-half per cent, and for building purposes 
such a percentage that the aggregate levy shall not exceed 
three per cent: Provided, however, if the board of 
directors or board of education in any district having a 
population of less than one hundred inhabitants, and not 
governed by any special Act in relation to free schools 
now in force by which no tax limit is imposed, find tt 
impossible properly to conduct the school of the district 
on the proceeds of the maximum tax levy of three per 
cent heretofore specified, such board may submit to the 
voters of the district at any general school election, or at 
a special election called for such purpose, a proposition 
to levy annually a maximum tax of four per cent in the 
aggregate for educational and building purposes, and if 
at such election a majority of the votes cast on said 
proposition shall be in favor thereof, it shall be lawful for 
the board of directors or the board of education of such 
district thereafter, until such authority is revoked in 
like manner, to levy annually for educational purposes a 
tax in excess of one and one-half per cent, but not more 
than three and one-half per cent, and for building pur- 
poses such a percentage that the aggregate levy shall not 
exceed four per cent; proposed changes in the maximum 
tax levy for school purposes, either to increase or de- 
crease the same, but not below three per cent nor above 
four per cent, may be submitted at any time and from 
time to time to the voters of the district at any general 
or special election either voluntarily by the board or on 
petition for such purpose addressed to the board and 
signed by at least five per cent of the voters of said dis- 
trict as ascertained by the vote cast at the last preceding 
general election in said district; and such board of 
directors or board of education shall levy no tax in excess 
of three per cent in the aggregate for educational and 
building purposes that shall not have been authorized by 
the voters of the district at an election as herein provided. 

See. 211. On the first Monday in January, annually, 
the Auditor of Public Accounts shall apporticn to each 
county the remainder of the common school fund not 
otherwise appropriated by law in proportion to the 
number of persons in each county under the age of 21 
years, as ascertained from the next preceding State or 
Federal census, and shall issue an order upon the county 
collector to pay to the county superintendent of schools 
the amount of such order out of the first funds collected 
by him and not otherwise appropriated by law, and take 
the county superintendent’s receipt for the same 


THE VALIDATING BILL 


On January 24, Chairman Norman G. Flagg of the 
House Committee on Education introduced the follow- 
ing Bill. It was referred to his committee; and, after 
two hearings on it, was reported out with a recommen- 
dation that it pass. It was promoted from first to second 
reading on February 20. It will probably not be called 
up on second reading until about March 14, but it may 
need much help at that time to keep it from being harm- 
fully amended on second reading, or even defeated on 
third reading soon afterward. The defeat of this bill 
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would be a very serious thing for high school education 
in Illincis. Our organization should come to its rescue 
at once. 


A Britt 


For an Act entitled, ‘‘ An Act to legalize the organization 
of certain high school districts. 

SecTION 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State 
of Illinois, represented in the General Assembly: That 
in all cases where a majority of the inhabitants of any 
contiguous and compact territory voting on the proposi- 
tion, have voted at any election called for the purpose by 
a county superintendent of schools in favor of the organ- 
ization of such territory into a high school district, and 
when at a subsequent election similarly called and held 
a board of education has been chosen for such district, 
each such election is hereby made legal and valid and 
such territory is hereby declared legally and validly 
organized and established as a high school district, and 
a valid and existing school district and body politie and 
corporate of this State for the purpose of establishing 
and maintaining a high school. The board of education 
acting for each such district is hereby declared to be the 
duly constituted corporate authority thereof, and each 
such board shall hereafter consist of a president and six 
members, and shall be elected and organized in the same 
manner and have the powers and discharge the duties of 
boards of education of school districts as provided by 
sections 123, 125, 126, 126 a, and 127, of an Act of the 
General Assembly of the State of Illinois entitled, ‘‘ An 
Act to establish and maintain a system of free schools,’’ 
approved June 12, 1909, as said sections now exist or 
may from time to time be amended; and all Acts and 
proceedings heretofore done, had or performed by each 
such district and the persons from time to time eleeted 
and acting as the board of education thereof, are hereby 
declared to be legal and valid in all respects. 

Sec. 2. Whenever there are two such districts which 
over-lap in territory, this Act shall validate and confirm 
that district which shall have first proceeded to establish 
and actually conduct a high school. 

See. 3. All pending actions attacking the organiza- 
tion of districts coming under the provisions of this Act 
shall abate. 

See. 4. The invalidity of any section of this Act shall 
not affect the remainder thereof. 

See. 5. Whereas, an emergency exists, therefore this 
Act shall be in full foree and effect from and after its 
passage and approval. 


HOME RULE IN SCHOOL TAXATION 


Senate Bill No. 144 and House Bill No. 447 are prac- 
tically identical and amend the revenue section, No. 189 
quite radically as well as several other sections. The 
Cook County Superintendent’s Club is making a special 
affort to promote the passage of this bill and is sending 
out some strong arguments for the amendment of Section 
189 in particular. We want to inform all our members 
how to defend this bill; therefore, we are publishing 
below a cireular sent out recently by the Cook County 
organization under the heading, ‘‘Some Reasons Proving 
the Necessity of the Home Rule School Tax Amend- 
ment.’’ 

During the last twenty years tax valuations on real 
estate have been raised but little if any, and school reve- 
nues limited to three per cent dn these tax values have 
also been about stationary. Meantime school costs have 
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almost doubled. Building costs are 100% higher and 
the same is true of building repairs. All school supplies 
especially paper exceed advances in labor and building 
material. Teachers’ salaries have increased slightly and 
must be raised more to keep pace with living costs if the 
public wishes to keep persons above mediocre in the work. 

‘‘Lest we forget,’-—remember that school revenues 
have remained about stationary. Hundreds of school 
districts have been driven deeply into debt or have been 
forced to a severe curtailment of school opportunities. 
Why? Not only are the above conditions true but school 
populations have increased in scores of communities to 
an incredible degree. 

If the efficiency of the schools of the state is to be 
maintained or restored, something must be done. The 
raising of assessed valuations seems to be impracticable. 
It is then imperative that the three per cent limit be 
raised. Citizens are generally willing to pay for educa- 
tional purposes, therefore will prefer raising the rate one 
percent by a referendum vote in each school district 
rather than resort to the other recourse. In this way the 
entire increase in taxes goes to the schools. Inasmuch 
as an inerease in rate would hinge upon a referendum in 
each school district, no community assumies the added 
taxes except upon the choice of its voters. It is supremely 
a Home Rule measure. 

The added one per cent is not proportional to revenue 
necessary—even if only the above facts are considered— 
but when we remember that the purchasing power of a 
dollar is scarcely more than fifty per cent of its value 
twenty years ago, the increased rate is the minimum that 
will suffice. But why should ANY limit be placed on a 
community in educational matters where the community 
voluntarily pays the bill? Why should not the community 
determine its own upper limit in educational plans and 
ideals when the burden falls on its own taxpayers? Upon 
the Fourth of July the orators remind us that education 
is the foundation of our government and the hope of the 
nation. Is this a threadbare platitude? If there still 
are a few grains of truth in the thought, should not each 
community be encouraged to support the best school sys- 
tem possible instead of being limited by state law to any 
given rate? A large number of districts in the state can- 
not give adequate training to their young citizens on 
anything less than four per cent. At this very moment 
there are school rooms in this state housing impossible 
numbers and teachers cannot be paid a decent living 
wage. 

The Illinois State Teachers’ Association considered 
this a vital matter by its adoption of the following resolu- 
tion December 28, 1916: 


‘‘That we favor an amendment to the revenue 
section of the school law permitting school boards 
to use the proceeds of the three per cent tax rate 
as the requirements may demand ; also a provision 
that a district may by a majority vote of the peo- 
ple increase the tax rate to four per cent.’’ 


A list of the legislators will be found in the January 
issue of the Illinois Teacher. What are you going to 
do? If you are a member of the Cook County Superin- 
tendents’ Club, you do not need to be told—what are 
you doing? If not—why not personally interview mem- 
bers of the General Assembly and convince them that 
an emergency exists? 


Cook County SUPERINTENDENTS’ CLUB, 
Cicero, January Twenty. By W. W. Lewton. 
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WHY TEACHERS SHOULD ORGANIZE. 


We want to raise the public intelligence to a point 
where it will realize and strive and stand for the prin- 
ciples of justice and righteousness first; we want to real- 
ize in our twentieth century civilization an ideal 
democracy. We want to make the American democracy a 
beacon light for the rest of the world and set ourselves 
a standard that the rest of the world may follow. And 
we can do it only through education. Revolution won’t 
do it and no amount of force will accomplish it. The 
only force to which we can appeal, it seems to me, to be 
successful, is moral suasion. The ministers apparently 
are not doing it, the lawyers have sold out on the job, 
or have not attempted to do it; the public press and the 
public magazines apparently have ceased their activity ; 
they won’t do it. So if a standard of public intelligence 
is to be given to a community, we must do it. In the first 
place, we must have a standard of public intelligence 
ourselves, sufficient to enable teachers to get together and 
work as a group and as individuals in the modern com- 
munity as the individual soldier does where every man 
in the battalion does his part. Solidarity is the essential 
quality, and fraternity is an essential element. In union 
is strength, and union is a very essential element. 

Dr. Scorr NEARING, 
In an address to the League of Teachers’ 
Associations. 


A COMMUNICATION 


The following letter from Superintendent Jones of 
Rockford explains itself. No doubt many of our mem- 
bers will be glad to take advantage of the kind offer of 
Mr. Roper. 

Rockrorp, IturNors, February 18, 1917. 
Mr. Robert C. Moore, Editor, 
Illinois Teacher, 
Carlinville, Ill. 
My Dear Mr. Moore: 

Mr. George D. Roper of this city has printed at his 
private expense an ‘‘Escutcheon of the Flag’’. He 
wishes to present copies of this to each school in the State 
of Illinois. 

He has asked me to take some measures to convey to 
the public the fact that he has no selfish or pecuniary 
motive in connection with this movement. 

I am in a position to know that Mr. Roper’s motive 
in the matter is wholly unselfish ; and, if you will employ 
any medium at your commend to convey this message to 
the school public of Illinois, Mr. Roper will appreciate it. 

Very truly yours, 


R. G. Jones. 


MEETING OF COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS 


NorMAL, ILLINo!s, January 20, 1917, 

Pursuant to the following call issued by E. W. Cavins, 
Secretary of the Committee, representatives of the teach- 
ing force of various State institutidns met to consider 
the proposed legislation : 

** Acting on the authority and advice of the officers 
of the Pension Legislation Committee representing edu- 
cational workers in the State institutions of Illinois, I 
hereby give you notice of a meeting of the entire com- 
mittee to be held at the Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Saturday, January 20, at 10 a. m. 

** A bill has been drafted along lines similar to the one 
passed two years ago in the interest of public school 
teachers. The purpose of the meeting next Saturday is 
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to devise plans for effective cooperation in influencing 
the proposed legislation. A full attendance of the com- 
mittee is desired.’’ 

The following members of the committee were pres- 
ent: 

Margaret Byrns, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville. 

J. P. Gilbert, S. I. S. N. U., Carbondale. 

Caroline Grote, W. I. S. N. S., Macomb. 

T. M. Harrell, State Reformatory, Pontiac. 

John V. Hileman, State School and Colony, Lincoln. 

M. J. Holmes, I: S. N. U., Normal. 

Ellen McGinnis, Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home Normal. 

S. F. Parson, N. I. S. N. U., DeKalb. 

Lucey Pollock, School for Boys, St. Charles. 

Mary Reed, School for the Blind, Jacksonville. 

David Felmley and E. W. Cavins were also present. 
At a preliminary meeting held in Springfield Mr. Lester 
Wilson of the E.I.S.N.S. at Charleston was elected 
chairman of the committee and Mr. E. W. Cavins was 
elected secretary. Meanwhile Mr. Wilson had resigned 
and it devolved upon Miss Byrns, the vice-president, to 
take care of the meeting. She asked Mr. Felmley to 
preside, which he accordingly did. Mr. Cavins had also 
resigned and Miss Caroline Grote was appointed tem- 
porary secretary. 

The following officers were then elected : 

President—Miss Margaret Byrns. 

Vice-President—J. P. Gilbert. 

Secretary—Miss Caroline Grote. 

Mr. T. M. Harrell was elected treasurer at the pre- 
liminary meeting held in Springfield. 

The bill which had been drafted at the former meet- 
ing was discussed at length. On motion of Mr. Gilbert it 
was voted that Mr. Holmes re-draft it in the light of this 
discussion, that it be then submitted to the officers of the 
committee, and that copies be sent to the other members 
of the committee. 

The proposed bill provides that the existing Pension 
Board act for the proposed fund and that teachers of 
experience may choose whether or not they will come 
under the pension act. 

On motion of Mr. Holmes, seconded by Mr. Parsons, 
it was voted that the officers of the committee constitute 
an executive board with power to act. They were in- 
trusted with the matter of providing for the introduction 
of the bill into the General Assembly. 

On motion of Mr. Holmes, seconded by Mr. Gilbert, 
the secretary was instructed to write to Charleston to 
secure the co-operation of the E.I.S. N.S. 

The expenses of the committee are to be defrayed by 
dollar contributions from those interested in securing the 
desired legislation. 

Meeting adjourned sine die. 

CAROLINE Grote, Secretary, 
MarGareEt Byrns, Chairman, 
Davip FELMLeEy, Acting Chairman. 


THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION MEETING. 


The meeting of the Southern Division of the State 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Cairo, March 29, 
30, and 31. The program for the general sessions is 
practically as follows: 


THURSDAY EVENING 


Address of Welcome, Mayor Walter H. Wood, Cairo. 
President’s Address, W. A. Spence, County Super- 
intendent of Massae County. 


[ March 


Address, Dr. John E. Stout, Cornell College, Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa. 

Address, American Idealism, Dr. 8S. B. MeCormick, 
Chancellor of Pittsburg University, Pittsburg, Pa. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


Address, Dr. W. C. Bagley, University of Illinois. 
Address, The Intermediate School of Tomorrow, Dr. 
S. B. MeCormick. 


FRIDAY EVENING 


Address, The Meaning and Value of Non-vocational 
Edueation, Dr. Nathaniel Butler, University of Chicago. 

Address, The Illinois State Teachers’ Association and 
Its Work, Robert C. Moore. 

Address, The Teacher, Her Own Community, Dr. 
Charles Evans, President of Henry Kendall College, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


SATURDAY MORNING 


Address, Professor Sidney Douglas, Missouri State 
Normal, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Address, ‘Master Teaching by The Master Teacher, 
Dr. Charles Evans. 

The Imperial Quartet will sing several selections at 
each of the general sessions, and the pupils of the Cairo 
schools will assist in entertaining. 

Friday forenoon will be devoted to sectional meetings, 
for which good programs have been arranged. 

The Cairo Association of Commerce has arranged to 
give the teachers a free boat trip around the harbor from 
one o’clock to 2:30 Friday afternoon. 

The teachers of Southern Illinois will probably make 
this meeting a record-breaker in attendance and enthu- 
siasm. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION MEETING. 


The second annual meeting of the Southwestern Divi- 
sion of the State Teachers’ Association will be held at 
East St. Louis, April 12, 13, and 14, 1917. Mr. B. C. 
Richardson of Alton, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, writes the following statement concerning the 
program: 

As far as the program is completed for the South- 
western Division, we expect it to be as follows: Thurs- 
day evening, April 12, an address by President Edward 
Elliot of the University of Montana, and an address by 
Dr. Edwin Osgood Grover of the Prang Institute on the 
subject of Industrial Drawing, illustrated by Stereopti- 
con. 

On Friday morning, an address by R. D. Doan on 
‘‘The Rural Viewpoint;’’ an address by President 
Potter of Shurtleff College; and an address by Dr. 
Elmer Burritt Bryan, President of Colgate University. 

On Friday evening, April 13, we shall have an ad- 
dress by State Superintendent Francis G. Blair; an 
address by Professor Edwin Barrow Evans on ‘‘The 
Dance of Life;’’ and an address by Reverend Charles 
Payne on ‘‘Our Western Empire,’’ illustrated with 
stereopticon color views. 

On Saturday morning, we shall have an address by 
President H. W. Herb of McKendree College; an ad- 
dress by Professor Edward Smith of Washington Uni- 
versity on ‘‘Fun from Teaching;’’ and the business ses- 
sion and election of officers. 
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THE 
A STATEMENT OF PURPOSES. 


Our readers will probably remember that the Decem- 
ber number of The Illinois Teacher contained a para- 
graph that commented rather critically upon an ‘‘ Aim 
of our School’’ quoted from another paper. The aim 
quoted was stated as follows: ‘‘A democratized program 
of Studies for each Student pursued amid a Socialized 
Environment with subject matter of each vitalized with 
Vocational Functioning.’’ 

This paragraph and another started a correspond- 
ence, which may be of interest to our readers since it 
contains a discussion of the aims or purpuses,of educa- 
tion. The correspondence was as follows: 


KEWANEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


High School Department. 


Our Aim: A basis for citizenship, enriched with 
social experience and derived from a course in which each 
subject’s content has a vocational outlook. 


Kewanee, Illinois, December 12, 1916. 
Mr. Robert C. Moore, 
Editor, ‘Illinois Teacher,’’ 
Carlinville, IU. 
Dear Mr. Moore: 

I am especially interested in two items found on page 
62 of the December number of ‘‘The Illinois Teacher.’”’ 
The first item begins with ‘‘Help Wanted’’, and the sec- 
ond item is the last sentence at the bottom of the same 
column. 

This last sentence reads as follows: ‘‘Please write 
occasionally ; bouquets feed the soul, and dodging brick- 
bats is a mighty helpful exercise.’’ I am reminded of 
the bouquets by words of appreciation in letters from 
even A. E. Winship, Editor of ‘‘ Journal of Education,’’ 
commenting on work along lines indicated in the ‘‘aim’”’ 
referred to in your notice. Now, I take it that dodging 
the kind of items of appreciation as expressed in ‘‘The 
Illinois Teacher’’ will be, as you say, a helpful exercise. 

I believe, however, that on thinking the matter over, 
you will agree with me on the following points: that 
every student should feel that economic and social ques- 
tions relate to civie questions, and that their work in the 
high school should contain some material offered in these 
lines. Every boy or girl will be needed later to solve 
some of the social problems that are sure to come. The 
years spent in high school should afford opportunity to 
know human nature, and activities on committees and in 
other phases of organized team work will be helpful. 

Team work provides the knowledge in ways of experi- 
ence that permits the right attitude toward service and 
creates the personal capacity and ability to do such work 
successfully ; and further, if the content of each subject 
may have in it some material that people will later feel 
as having been of worth because of a need having been 
definitely met by this particular subject or matter, there 
certainly can be no objections to the selection of such 
subject content in the material offered to the student. It 
should be studied by him with a consciousness that 
material is of worth, and this worth should make to his 
own thinking a very definite appeal. I make no apology 
for holding the above opinions, and hope to continue in 
secondary school work until some of these opinions will 
be very generally held and acted upon. With a cireula- 
tion of 10,000 or over, you are helping me to cause teach- 
ers to think, and I thank you. 

Yours very truly, 
Ira P. Ruvxker, Principal. 
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Carlinville, Illinois, December 13, 1916. 
Mr. Ira P. Rinker, 
Principal of High School, 
Kewanee, Ill. 
My Dear Mr. RInKer: 

I am not sure whether your missive missile of yester- 
day was a bouquet or a brickbat ; but, whatever it was, it 
was welcome, and I thank you most heartily for it. 

The ‘‘aim’’ quoted in the December number of The 
Illinois Teacher was found in the November number of 
The Ohio Educational Monthly, whose editor, O. T. Cor- 
son, commented rather pungently on the form or style 
of its statement. I supposed it had been stated by some 
president of some eastern academy or college as the aim 
of his school. 

But the aim of your high school as stated on your 
letter head is as follows: ‘‘A basis for citizenship, en- 
riched with social experience and derived from a course 
in which each subject’s content has a vocational out- 
look.’’ Surely your statement is so much simpler, clearer, 
and better in every way than the one I quoted that you 
cannot expect that I had your aim in ‘mind when the 
spirit moved me to write a paragraph a month ago. The 
fact is that I am pleased with your aim as you explain it 
in your letter; and, if the aim quoted in The Teacher 
means the same as yours, I approve its meaning. But the 
rather stilted style in which the quoted aim is expressed 
has caused some rather caustic comment concerning it. 
My idea is this: we certainly ought to have some definite 
purpose or aim in all our educational work. Our students 
or pupils and the people who support our schools or send 
their children to them ought to be able to determine what 
that aim is. Therefore, when we express our aims to the 
public, we ought to make them as clear and understand- 
able as possible. I think you have improved greatly upon 
the statement quoted from the Ohio Monthly. 

I have said that I am pleased with your aim. How- 
ever, I have a slight misgiving when I read the clause, 
‘‘each subject’s content has a vocational outlook.’’ I 
agree that some subjects’ content ought to have a voca- 
tional outlook most of the time; but I believe that high 
school pupils ought to study some subjects without a 
vocational outlook. For instance, I believe that every 
pupil ought to be taught to read, to understand, and to 
love good literature for intellectual and spiritual devel- 
opment ahd for life’s enjoyments, without any reference 
to a vocation, and that this teaching ought to extend at 
least thru a part of the high school course. 


But, if you and I could talk this over more fully, we 
might agree on it as well as we do on the first part of 
your aim. Your explanation of the first part expresses 
exactly some beliefs I have had for years. I am elated 
when I read in your letter that ‘‘every student should 
feel that economic and social questions relate to civic 
questions, and that their work in the high school should 
contain some of the material offered in these lines. Every 
boy and girl will be needed later to solve some of the 
social problems that are to come.’’ You need make no 
apology for holding these opinions, and I join with you 
in hoping that you may continue in secondary school 
work until these opinions become general. 

Now, since we agree fairly well on both the style and 
content of your aim, I am sure that we shall agree also 
upon a corallary easily deduced from your explanation 
quoted above. This corallary may be stated as follows: 
since teachers are grown-up students, they should realize 
that economie and social questions relate to civic ques- 
tions and that teachers who will assert and exercise their 
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citizenship are needed right now to solve some of the 
present economic and social problems. 

But right here is where we shall both likely be the 
recipients of many sharp-cornered and well-aimed brick- 
bats. Many teachers and superintendents have lost their 
positions because they had definite ideas about moral, 
economie, and social problems and attempted to put their 
ideas into practice. Here I wish to say that we are just 
now learning to protect our own rights as citizens by 
means of organization. 

Assuring you again that your letter was most wel- 
come, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
Rosert C. Moore. 


Kewanee, Illinois, December 26, 1916. 
Mr. Robert C. Moore, 
Carlinville, Illinois. 

DEAR Mr. Moore: 

I am sure, from your letter, that you and I agree, and 
I, too, believe that a definition of vocational outlook for 
such subjects as literature would have to include the 
benefits that come because of spiritual growth as well as 
the benefits that come in a material way. However, it 
may be said that even the salesman or business man that 
would succeed most would need to understand human 
nature and would need to have that sympathy that per- 


haps can only come by the broad training that is found 
in literature and the languages. In other words, when 
we speak of giving subjects a vocational outlook, perhaps 
we only mean that we shall cause the student to see in a 
very definite way that the subject is worth while when 
considered in the light of his needs when dealing with 
other people. 
Very truly yours, 
IrA P. RINKER. 
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New Manual Arts Building at Clinton. 





Todd, C. O., Chester. 





* -he laid upon the loom a web, 


ravelled it by torchlight.” 





PENELOPE’S WEAVING 


Delicate, wide, and vast ia length, so went she on. 
Weaving that ample web, aud every night un- 


Tracy, F. N., Kankakee. 
Wilson, E. A., Berwyn. 
Wiley, J. F., Mattoon. 
Waterman, O. A., Naperville. 
Weber, O. F., Belleville. 
White, R. I., Elgin. 








SUPERVISORS 











‘‘AMONG THOSE PRESENT’’ 
AT KANSAS CITY 


State Superintendent F. G. Blair led a 
notable division of Illinois school people to 
the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation that was held in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, February 27th to March 2nd. Refer- 
ence to ‘‘Bruce’s Bulletin’’ and other 
sources will show that the following were 
among those who came to the meeting from 


Frohart, L. P., Granite City. 
Gill, C. M., Quiney. 

Hitch, R., Chicago. 
Harper, J. R., Wilmette. 
Haight, R. A., Alton. 
Henry, D. R., Jerseyville. 
Jones, R. G., Rockford. 
Johnson, A. P., Urbana, 
Jones, E §., Taylorville. 
Johnson, Franklin, Chicago. 
Knoelk, W. C., Waukegan. 
Karn, A. H., Peru. 


Dwyer, H. G., Evanston. 
Hamilton, Katharine, Decatur. 
Holden, Mercedeo, Chicago. 
Salisbury, Ethel I., Rockford. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


Boyes, W. F., Galesburg. 
Fowkes, H. L., Taylorville. 
Harris, L. M., Rock Island. 
Hayes, J. A., Peoria. 

Harvey, Elizabeth B., Belvidere. 
Hough, W. A., Belleville. 

Jones, O. R., Paris. 


Illinois: 


Booth, W. S., Springfield. 
Hoffman, W. J., Springfield. 
Martin, Kathrine, Chicago. 
Nickols, D. F., Springfield. 
Ten.ple, Alice, Chicago. 


Whittenberg, A. L., Springfield. 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS 


Allison, 8. B., Chicago. 
Brothers, C. A., Dwight. 
Beecher, T. J., Paris. 
Beasley, A. W., Peoria. 
Bright, O. T., Chicago. 
Bardwell, C. M., Aurora. 
Coultrap, H. W., Geneva. 
Cole, E. E., Chicago. 
Curtis, W. R., Kewanee. 
Cowan, Minnie R., Chicago. 
Caldwell, L. L., Monmouth. 
Douglas, C. E., Hinsdale. 
DeMeyer, J. C., Abingdon. 
Engleman, J. O., Decatur. 
Everett, T. W., Bushnell. 
Edmunds, H. H., Clinton. 
Farmer, A, N., Evanston. 
Fisher, E. C., Rock Island. 


LaRowe, E., Maywood. 
Light, John H., Harvard. 
Lowry, C. D., Chicago. 
Mahoney, L. A., Moline. 
Miller, F. L., Harvey. 
Mangun, V. L., Macomb. 


Murphy, Elizabeth W., Chicago. 
MacLuckie, E. D., Des Plaines. 


Martin, E. D., Morris. 
McDowell, 8S. K., Aurora. 
Nida, W. L., River Forest. 
Oliver, T. W., Carbondale. 
Peterson, C. E., Sycamore. 
Potts, D. W., East St. Louis. 
Perrin, H. A., Jacksonville. 
Randle, G. P., Danville. 
Rhodes, E. N., Winnetka. 
Reisner, L. A., Belvidere. 
Rosseter, E. C., Chicago. 
Roberts, W. M., Chicago. 


Stableton, J. K., Bloomington. 


Shoop, J. D., Chicago. 
Sullivan, Ella, Chicago. 
Steele, W. L., Galesburg. 
Schaifer, Osher, Dundee. 
Smith, J. L., Highland Park. 
Stoops, R. O., Joliet. 

Smith, R. C., Pekin. 


Odenweller, A. L., Cambridge. 
Smith, G. O., Princeton. 
Smith, B. L., Pekin. 

Watts, C. H., Urbana. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Bagley, W. C., Urbana. 
Bobbitt, F. D., Chicago. 
Baker, Edna D., Chicago. 
Burgess, T. C., Peoria. 
Baker, Z., Chicago. 
Dideoct, J. J., Champaign. 
Dodson, J. M., Chicago. 
Fox, M. B., Chicago. 
Hollister, H. A., Urbana. 
Judd, C. H., Chicago. 
Krackowizer, Alice N., Rockford. 
Leavitt, F. M., Chicago. 
Lally, Eleanor M., Chicago. 
Miller, Ethelwyn, Chicago. 
Root, C. C., Chicago. 
Rouse, John E., Decatur. 
Rall, E. E., Naperville. 
Smith, J. H., Chicago. 
Sisson, F. M., Chicago. 
Whipple, G. M., Urbana. 
Zuirhal, A. J., Chicago. 
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NORMALS 


Ashby, M. L., Chicago. 
Allen, Fiske, Charleston. 
Hardinge, Agnes M., Chicago. 
Hatfield, W. W., Chicago. 
Hosiec, J. F., Chicago. 
Morgan, Walter P., Macomb. 
Owen, William B., Chicago. 
Siepert, A. F., Peoria. 
Shepherd, J. W., Chicago. 
Snow, Jennie H., Chicago. 
Taylor, C. H., Charleston. 
Wilson, L. M., Charleston. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


Adams, J. E., River Forest. 
Alvis, H. J., East St. Louis. 
Allen, I. M., Springfield. 
Barthoff, William J., Chicago. 
Buck, B., Chicago. 

Bednar, Christine, Chicago. 
Brown, H. G., Kenilworth. 
Beals, R. G., Taylorville. 
Brown, J. 8., Joliet. 

Burton, A. J., Rock Island. 
Bogan, W. J., Chicago. 
Cooledge, W. F., Granite City. 
Church, H. B., Cicero. 
DeButts, C. E., Chicago. 
Deam, T. M., Decatur. 
Dodge, C. C., Chicago. 

Goble, W. L., Elgin. 

Hall, A. S., Chicago. 
Holzman, A. M., Glen Elyn. 
Hughes, J. W., East St. Louis. 
Loomis, H. B., Chicago. 
Melta, L. R., Chicago. 
MeDaniel, M. R., Oak Park. 
McCormack, T. J., LaSalle. 
Merrick, K. C., Aurora. 
Rockwood, G. H., Chicago. 


Sandwick, R. L., Highland Park. 


Smith, L. W., Harvey. 
Spurrier, W. R., Princeton. 
Smith, Z. L., Quincy. 
Verner, Arthur, Pontiac. 
Wells, Dora, Chicago. 
Waldo, K. D., Aurora. 
Whitten, C. W., DeKalb. 
Witmer, J. E., Maywood. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Becker, Otto M., Berwyn. 
Billings, Myra C., Chicago. 
Bishop, Martha V., Chicago. 
Beers, George A., Chicago. 
Coddington, A. O., Chicago. 
Colt, Mrs. F. M., Chicago. 
Colwell, L. W., Chicago. 
Davis, H. B., Chicago. 
Dillon, A. R., Chicago. 
Donnelly, Theresa J., Chicago. 
Dunn, E. K., Chicago. 
Fletcher, Frances, Streator. 
Gee, Ethel Q., Chicago. 
Goodhue, L. P., Chicago. 
Guthrie, Mary G., Chicago. 
Gillette, H. O., Chicago. 


Hornbaker, William R., Chicago. 


Hornbaker, Esther P., Chicago, 
Hogge, M., Chicago. 

Hudd, Nellie C., Chicago. 
Hanson, H. C., Chicago. 

Huber, J. E., Chicago. 


Hennerman, Minnie 8., Chicago. 


Hatfield, W. R., Chicago. 
Jordan, A. E., Chicago. 
Johnson, J. A., Chicago. 
Jacobs, G. O., Chicago. 
Krauskopf, C. C., Chicago. 
Kling, H. F., Chicago. 

Leads, C. H., Rogers Park. 
Masslich, George B., Chicago. 
Mighell, Ida, Chicago. 
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Marnell, Mary E., Chicago. Stahl, F. W., Chicago. 
Marble, F. L., Chicago. Tear, D, A., Chicago. 
Moynihan, H. J., Chicago. Tinen, Effie C., Chicago. 
McMahrn, Mary, Chicago. Willard, M. F., Chicago. 


McGinty, J. B., Chicago. 
Newman, Annie 8., Chicago. 
Neil, J. A., Chicago. 


Welsh, J. E., Chicago. 


Peste, Rose A., Chicago. TECHNICAL, INDUSTRIAL, MANUAL TRAINING 
Rueff, K. S., Chicago. AND AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS 
Stehman, John H., Chicago. P 

Schimek, Cecelia B., Chicago. Hoyt, C. E., Chicago. 


Stube, J. H., Chicago. Hays, D. G., Chicago. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 
ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 
SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 18 to AUGUST 10 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods, undergraduate and advanced. Spec:al courses in Story-telling 
Playground with community features, Industrial Art, Sunday School Methods. Out of door observation 
schools. Credits applied toward diploma. Resident dormitories on college grounds. Many social ad- 
vantages, parks, playgrounds, bathing beaches, libraries, art galleries, mus-ums, churches, lectures, con- 
ce ts, theatres. This year’s summer session will be held in the craucis W. Parker School, located near 
Lincoln Park and Lake Shore. For illustrated announcement address, Dept. 41 2944 Michig.in Bivd. 
Chicago. 











BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Peoria, Illinois 
Summer Session, June 18 to July 21 ; 

Courses in FDUCATION, ENGLISH, HISTORY, MATHEMATICS, M®THODS, SCIENCE, 
and in the COMMON BRANCHES offer soecial oppor unities for the professonial advancement of 
teachers ine ementary and high schools. A wide variety of courses in MANUAL ARTS and DOMES- 
TIC SCIEN E for teachers who wish to combine these lines with their usual subjects. Advance cour- 
ses in VO ATIONAL SUBJ*CTS for the svecialist. Credits apoly toward the regular diplomas and 
degree, also may be used for State teachers’ certificates. Bradley offers the combination of strong 
yeachers, ample equipment, and a choice of many practical courses. Write for catalog giving fuli details. 


Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- { e€ f— t € © § 
PLAY logues, Folk ances, Operettas, Musical Pieces, 0 n C a n 
Finger Plays, Motion Songs, Il) d Songs, P: i 
Songs, Shadow Plays, ‘abieaux, Pantomimes, Special 
Entertainments for all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokcs, Hand 
Books, Make-Up Goods, etc. 
For all ages and occasions New Commencement Manual 
Large catalog Free. Every}t?!! at, new ideas for teach- 
Teac! ould have one. |or” — 
T. &. WENISON & 00. liom ILLUSTRATED. Price 
t. & CHICAGO $1.25. Postpaid. 




































Chicago Normal School 
of Physical Education 
For Women 
Summer Session June 22 to July 27, 1917 


Theoretical and Practical Courses for Public School and 
Playground work, including Aesthetic and Folk Dancing. 
Swedish and German Gymnastics and Games. Elemen- 
tary and advanced work. 

Summer Camp in Michigan during the month of June 
and trom August 17 to September 14. Season and 
Orvis Hatt - Maiw Dormirory weekly rates 








Two Year Normal Course 
opens in September. Registra- 
tion September 20 to 24. 


For Catalogue Address 
MRS. ROBT. L. PARSONS, 
ow age This is the ORGAN th f th PUBLIC 
; is is the that so many of the 
@0 5. Weed Avo. Gieps. SCHOOLS throughout the United States are purchasing. 


The TONE is pure SWEET, PIPE-LIKE, and very 
POWERFUL Will -upport an audience of 500VUICES. 

















TEACHERS WANTED The State of Illinois wants per This Urgan contains a very large BELLOWS aad two 
sons ng tee ge — sets of REEDS. 

at State Institutions: Voice Teacher. 850to $150a month with ~ 

full maintenance; minimam age limit 21 years. Domest c sen prone whe SSL SCROOLS of BAY ciTY, 

Science Teacher. 845 to 670 a month with fall maintenance; . ICH, recently purchase 25 of these Organs. The price 

minimum age 19 years. T acher of Commercial Subjects, is $20.00. Write for catalogue and further particulars. 
to 890 a month with fall maintenance; minimum age 2i 

years. Open only to citizens of [Ilinois. Examinations as A. L. WHITE MFG. CO. 

numerous Lilinois points on April 7. For further details anc 

application blanks, address. STATE CIVIL SERVICE COM- Cor. Englewood and Wentworth Avenues 

MISSION, ~pringfie!d, Lilinois, or Room 602, No. 15 8. Market CHICAGO, ILL, 

St., Chicago. 








NOW! AND ALL THE TIME 
For Love of Washington, Lincoln and Our Country 


Give the children more reason for taking an interest in the colors. 
Increased knowledge brings increased interest. 


FAMOUS FLAGS of AMERICA 
By N. R. HUGHES. $1.25 postpaid. 


The flags used on this Continent during the history of America are illustrated in correct colors in 
th's book. An enthralling subject. Bound to be of intense interest to children. Especially appropriate 
this month. Every district and city school needs this book. 60 colored plates, every one showing a 
different flag. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY "e BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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Morse, F.. L., Chicago. 
Richardson, W. L., Chicago. 


SCHOOL BOARDS 
Bent, H. G., Bloomington. 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Bruner, F. G., Chicago. 
Collins, Violet V., Chicago. 
Hall, E. C., Chicago. 
Harrower, W. J., Chicago. 
Kramer, Mary E., Chicago. 
Moore, Elia A., Chicago. 
MaeMillan, D. P., Chicago. 
Mortenson, P. A., Chicago. 
Nuth, Spencer R., Chicago. 
Norton, Alice P., Chicago. 
Smith, G., Peoria. 
Shepherd, Grace, Chicago. 
Tryon, Rolla M., Chicago. 
Wood, M. A., Chicago. 


—aA former Illinois teacher now living in 
New York City sends the following: In an 


essay on Farm Life, one New York boy 
wrote, ‘‘Domestic fowls are cow, cat, hog 
They are industrious and ambi- 


and dog. 
tious.’’ 


Little Tommy: ‘‘ Father, did you ever see 
a cyclone that blowed everything up in the 
air,—cows and horses and houses and things, 
upsidedown?’’ Father: ‘* Well, no, Tommy, 
although I’ve heard of it often.’’ ‘‘ Did you 
ever see a great whale swallow a ship? 
‘*No, indeed, Tommy.’’ ‘‘Did you ever see 
our house from way in a balloon?‘ ‘‘No, 
I never did.’’? ‘‘Well,’’ said Tommy, in 
despair, ‘‘I think it’d be rather tiresome to 
live so long and never see any thing.’’—~ 
Christian Register. 





GEORGETOWN: 

Washington’s birthday was appropriately 
observed by the schools of Georgetown. Ber- 
tram Rees, superintendent of the city schools, 
set a new pace in the way of a patriotic 
demonstration. He planned and with the 
help of 18 teachers, carried out one of the 
most unique and beautiful flag drills ever 
given in this part of the state. 

The large public square of the city has 
recently been paved with concrete and this 
makes an excellent place for marching. 

Mr. Rees had spaces in the square, marked 
off for each of the 17 classes, so that each 
class would know its place. At the appointed 
time 700 children, each carrying a flag, 
marched to the square, took their assigned 
places and gave their drills. 

Each class, marching under different plans, 
directed by the teacher, to the same music, 
keeping step all over the square, was a most 
inspiring sight and one long to be remem- 
bered by the pupils and patrons of George- 
town Public Schools, 

After saluting the flag, and singing our 
national song, the classes marched back to 
their rooms, followed by scores of visitors, 
and gave their programs. 


FREEPORT: 


A thorough investigation is being made 
by the board of education of Freeport con- 
cerning the urgent need of a new high school 
building and the proper method of procedure 
to secure one. 
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ARKANSAS JOURNALISM. 


(From Farmington.) ‘‘ Miss Helen Moore, 
one of the primary teachers of the Ward 
school, has returned to her home in Astoria. 
It is rumored she is soon to become a bride. 
Mrs. J. H. Inman has accepted the position 
made vacant by her resignation. And still 
there is no city water turned on.’’ 





Teachers interested in encouraging their 
pupus to exchange letters with school chil- 
dren of other cities are invited to communi- 
cate with the A. N. Palmer, Exchange-Let- 
ter Department, 30 Irving Place, New York, 
N. Y., mentioning one or more of the sub- 
jects on which they would like to receive let- 
ters in exchange for those their pupils would 
write on subjects indicated. Subjects cov- 
ered by many schools already are: the in- 
dustries of cotton growing, fruit growing, 
wheat, rice, tobacco, timber and fruit, man- 
ufacturing of many kinds, sheep ind stock 
raising, etc., ete. 





BOOKS RE-EIVED 


The University of the State of New York, 

Albany, N. Y. 

General Plan and Syllabus for Physical 
Training in the Elementary and Secondary 
Schools of the State of New York as 
adopted by the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York upon 
the Report and Recommendation of the Mili- 
tary Training Commission of the State of 
New York. 
letin No. 631, January 15, 1917. 

Education Law, as Amended to July 1, 
1916, and Other Laws Relating to Schools 
and Education. Bulletin No. 632, Febru- 
ary 1, 1917. 


C. A. MeMurry, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
Benjamin Franklin and Social Service. 

Type Studies and Lesson Plans issued bi- 

monthly. Edited by Charles A. MeMurry, 

assisted by Ralph Dorman, chairman of 

Students’ Committee. Volume 11, Num- 

ber 2, December, 1916. Price 10 cents. 20 

copies or more, 8 cents, yearly subscrip- 

tion, 50 cents. 


The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 

Illinois. 

Truancy and Non-Attendance in the 
Chicago Schools. A Study of the Social 
Aspects of the Compulsory Education and 
Child Labor Legislation of Illinois. By 
Edith Abbott, Ph. D., Sophonisba P. 
Brackinridge, Ph. D., members of the 
Faculty of the University of Chicago and 
of the Chicago School of Civics and Phil- 
anthropy. Authors of ‘‘The Delinquent 
Child and the Home.’’ Price $2.00 net. 
Postage extra. Weight 1 Ib., 11 oz. 


The Survey Committee of the Cleveland 

Foundation, Cleveland, O. 

The Public Library and the Public 
Schools. By Leonard P. Ayres and Adele 
McKinnie. 

Dressmaking and Millinery. 
Bryner. 

The Garment Trades.. By Edna Bryner. 

Household Arts and School Lunches. 
By Alice C. Boughton. 

School Organization 
tion. 


By Edna 


and Administra- 


By Leonard P. Ayres. 
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Wage Earning and Education. By R. R. 
Lutz. 

The Cleveland School Survey (Summary 
Volume) by Leonard P. Ayres. 


Little, Brown and Co., Boston, Mass. 

Play Awhile, a dramatic Reader for 
Second Grade. By Margaret A. Doheny. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 178. 

Food Study, a Textbook in Home Eco- 
nomics for High Schools. By Mabel 
Thacher Wellman, Associate Professor and 
head of Department of Home Economics 
in Indiana University. Cloth. Pp. 324. 
Price $1.00. 


Malden School of Religious Education, 54 

Converse Avenue, Malden, Mass. 

The Correlation of Church Schools and 
Public Schools. By Walter S. Athearn, 
Professor of Religious Education, Boston 
University, and Superintendent of Educa- 
tion for the International Sunday School 
Association. The Malden Leaflets are is- 
sued as a study course for the guidance of 
the Malden City Council of Religious Edu- 
eation. The Council consists of one hun- 
dred representative citizens who are vi- 
tally interested in the religious develop- 
ment of all the children of the entire com- 
munity. Leaflet No. 2, paper covers. Price 
25 cents. 


The Maemillan Company, New York and 

Chicago. 

Robert Southey’s Life of Nelson. Edit- 
ed with an Introduction and Notes by 
Frederick Houk Law, Ph. D., Lecturer in 
English in New York University, and 
head of the Department of English in 
the Stuyvesant High School, New York 
City. Cloth. Pp. 312. Price 25 cents. 
cents. 

The Earlier Essays of James Russell 
Lowell. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by Ernest Godfrey Hoffsten, B. S., 
Ph. D., MeKinley High School, St. Louis, 
Mo. Cloth. Pp. 247. 

Spanish Reader of South American His- 
tory. Edited with Notes, Exercises and 
Vocabulary by Edward Watson Supple, In- 
structor in French and Spanish, Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Pp. 375. Price $1.00. 

English Literature. By Thomas E. 
Rankin, Professor of Rhetoric in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Wilford M. 
Aikin, Assistant Professor of Education 
in Ohio State University. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. Pp. 427. Price $1.20. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations to be held throughout the 
country during March and April. The posi- 
tions to be filled pay from $1200 to $1800; 
have short hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. A226, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all 
examination dates and places and large de- 
seriptive book, showing the positions obtain- 
able and giving many sample examination 
questions, which will be sent free of charge. 











